From the days of the Egyptians and Greeks down to
less than a hundred years ago there was little chance for
scientists to study anatomy by examining the bodies of
people who had died. In a few schools of medicine during
the Middle Ages studies of anatomy were made occa-
sionally, not by the students themselves, not by the doc-
tor who taught them, but by an untrained helper. The
students watched. The doctor pointed with a long wand
while the helper did the actual cutting.
You might think that the surgeons, the physicians who
operated on sick people, would have discovered much
about the structure of the body. But until Pasteur dis-
covered the relationship of bacteria and disease and until
Lister found how to keep wounds from becoming in-
fected, operations were likely to cause death. An opera-
tion was usually performed only when there seemed
small chance that the patient would recover. Small op-
erations were performed before that time of course, but
seldom was a cut made into the trunk of the body. Before
anesthetics * were discovered, most patients feared sur-
gery more than serious sickness.
Today we think of a surgeon as a highly skilled per-
son who has received special training after his regular
medical education. In the Middle Ages surgery was
looked down upon. Few doctors did even the simpler
kinds of surgery themselves. Like the teacher in the medi-
cal schools, a physician might point to a spot on a sick
perso*j%J>ody and direct a helper to do the actual oper-
atingT*More frequently untrained barbers were left to
set broken bones, to cut off injured arms or legs, or to
perform less serious operations. Since there were no
dentists, the barbers also pulled teeth. These barber-
surgeons may have discovered some facts about the hu-
man body, but they were given so little education that
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